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and everybody knew everybody else, and told about the soldier of
the victorious army who had deserted.   It was a bombshell.
I kept it up.
All the time I was arguing with anyone who would listen (it's
one of my accomplishments that in pubs I'm listened to: elsewhere,
less or not at all) about England's war guilt. That war guilt business
was part and parcel of German propaganda, too, I reminded people
that it had been a common French saying from 1938 onward that
war was preferable to the sort of peace Europe was indulging in.
And before the war the anti-English had said that in the event of
war England would let down her ally. Now it was the other way
round. Terrific rows would follow. During these rows I used to
forget that the Germans were outside, ahd very often inside, too.
To spread false rumours was a serious offence against the occupying
forces, and once more it was a proof of the stuff the French are
made of, that though most of them disagreed with me, nobody
thought of denouncing me. I, for one, never thought that my talk
could cause me trouble. I've been fundamentally a free person most
of my life. Freedom is a habit that clings to you long after it is
supposed to be gone.
I was rather busy those days; and very unhappy. There was the
invasion ahead, and now Hitler's peace offer to England, What, I
asked myself at night when I felt at my lowest, if she accepted?
If all I thought, prayed for and said were but a rodomontade!
Then I'd be annoyed with myself for being so weak. And Dodo?
She was wasting under my eyes. I invented every reason in the
world to account for her depression. I said she was jealous of
Cooky, who was running happily round and chewing everything
that was fit for his sharp little teeth. That wasn't true either.
Outside the Mere Catherine she bit into a German soldier's boot.
The soldier was quite decent about it. She wasn't. She barked long
after he left.
Then, on i3th July, I got a letter. The postman hadn't been to
me since the occupation. The letter was from London. Apparently,
the post-office, now that part of its staff had filtered back to Paris,
was distributing the last letters that had arrived before the final
catastrophe, The letter was from my literary agent, Mr. A. D.
Peters, telling me he sold two short stories to a monthly in London,
i gazed for a long time at that letter. 'From the other side of the
grave/ 1 said, half aloud. Outside German soldiers were going
arm-in-arm with prostitutes. The soldiers laughed. A little girl
vas whistling Strauss's Walzertraum* Kuhur was coming into its
;>wn. Vendors and hawkers were roaming the square and, in the